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scope was that of minute oblong cells, consisting| portions of the boggy turf. On placing a frag- 
: ‘ of a distinct nucleus, surrounded by a smooth cell | ment of the invrustation under the microscope, it 
; Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.| wall, with a clear and apparently empty space |was at once discovered to be made up of aggre- 
t lia alla ata ten between the nucleus and outside cell-wall. From gated masses of the minute cells so uniformly to 
; this peculiar appearance, Dr. S. was convinced |be met with in the expectoration of those exposed 
JOHN RICHARDSON, that they had their origin in that class of vegeta-|to the influence of the heavy cool vapors of ma- 
i tion termed alge, which are especially the in-|larial levels. It was further seen that these cells 
. at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, habitants of watery or damp situations, and of|were algoid; and emanated from plants of & pal- 
t iets atin which many species, says a distinguished botanist, | melloid type, as we had previously suspected. 
- ‘are so minute as to be wholly invisible except} The interesting discovery thus made of the 
i, in masses, to the naked eye, and require the|growth of this cryptogamic vegetation, in situa- 
} E highest power of our microscopes to determine|tions known to be infected with malarial diseases, 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents.|their form and structure.” was soon corfirmed by observations in several 
t- —_——>>>= | In order to collect some of these minute bodies | other places in the neighbourhood, “ and in every 
re : For “The Friend.” | rising with the vapors from wet situations, Dr. 8.|instance, without a solitary exception, the ‘ague 
n- On the Cause of Intermittent and Remittent suspended plates of glass, sixteen inches wide by|plants’ were found growing in the immediate 
is Fey ors. twenty-two inches long, upon wooden pegs, at the| vicinity of the disease.”? These observations were 
The frequent observation that the occurrence height of about a foot above the surface of stag-|also extended to other points in the State of Ohio, 
of intermittent fever is closely connected with the} nant pools, and marshy grounds that were partially | to Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville and Jefferson- 
existence in the atmosphere of emanations frum submerged. ‘ The plates were placed in position |ville in Kentucky, where intermittents were fre- 
low wet ground, &c., has repeatedly led to an in-|at dusk, and secured in the morning before suo- quently occurring at that period, with like results; 
quiry as to the nature of the poisonous element/rise. Invariably the under surface of the plates|in some cases but a very few days elapsed after 
contained in such emanations, and the means by|would be covered thickly with large drops of|the conditions favorable to the growth of these 
which it could be readily destroyed. In the late|water. This condensed vapor was subjected to| plants were fulfilled, before the disease made its 
as pumber of the American Journal of the Medical| careful microscopic examination. Many of the|appearance. 
the Sciences, some valuable observations, under the|cells were found that occurred in the expectora-| One of the instances reported by Dr. S., is the 
above title, are published upon these points, as tion ; but none of those minute cells, so uniformly | following: In a locality previously exempt from 
the results of a careful investigation extended present in the morning expectoration, were met|fever and ague, about five miles north-west from 
h. over sowe years, by Dr. Salisbury, of Lancaster,|with. On the upper surface of the plates, how-| Lancaster, a man and his wife occupying a house, 
Ohio; the following condensed account of which|ever, these bodies were found in considerable |standing upon a low terrace about thirty feet above 
it is thought might prove interesting to the gen-|numbers.” These experiments were repeated for|the adjacent prairie bottom, were suddenly taken 
) eral reader. arte ¥ many nights, in different localities with the same|with the disease about the lst of Ninth month, 
ane Dr. Salisbury states that his observations were | results. 1862. An examination of the circumstances of 
commenced by examining, microscopically, the] When, however, the plates were exposed over|the case showed, that about two weeks previously 
y be mucous, expectoration, &c., of those labouring|ground which was not covered with water, as in|a considerable excavation had been begun in the 
4 under intermittent fever, and those who were ex-|the preceding experiments, but which had be-|low ground, some fifty rods from the house, with 
posed during the evening, night, and morning, to| come partially dried—and particularly over spots|the purpose of making a reservoir for a canal. 
anit the damp exhalations and vapors arising from|where the surface had been recently disturbed, so|Soon after the work had been commenced, nearly 
wile stagnant pools, swamps, and low humid grounds, |as to bring fresh portions of earth to the action of|every one of the workmen had been attacked and 
ler of with a view of discovering whether these diseases|the air—these bodies were found deposited upon|were laboring under the disease. On the 21st of 
fed had any connection with the presence of “ bodies |the under surface of the plates of glass. The first} Ninth month, the spot was visited by Dr. 8., who 
led to suspended in the atmosphere,” to which inquiry |discovery of this kind is thus related by the ex-|found the excavated soil “covered with ague 
or last he had been led by a series of experiments upon perimenter: plants,” and while collecting specimens of them, 
event the “blight in apple, pear, quince trees, &e.,” the] «In passing to the stagnant pools and swampy) Dr. S., a medical friend, and the occupant of the 
_ She curl in peach leaves,” and other similar diseases | grounds southeast of the city of Lancaster, Ohio,|house who accompanied them, were all affected 
da 7s vegetation. : to suspend the glass plates, I had to pass over a| with the same irritation of the throat and fauces, 
. She he result of these observations, extended over| rich, peaty, prairie bog, where the water hadjand other symptoms of local fever, which he had 
weatk a large number of cases, proved the existence of|become mostly dried off, and the surface broken|observed in other malarial neighbourhoods. A 
& great variety of minute bodies derived from the by the tread of cattle. I had noticed that in|curious circumstance connected with this case 
ttmosphere, and belonging to the lowest orders of | walking over this ground, a peculiar, dry, feverish|was the fact, that the children of this family, 
ii the vegetable kingdom, upon these mucous sur-|sensation, was always produced in the throat and|sleeping on the second floor, immediately above 
snd in : among which were “ zoosperoid cells, ani-|fauces, often extending to the pulmonary mucous/their parents, were not attacked by the disease ; 
n vocal maleular bodies, diatoms, desmedia, algoid cells|surfaces, and that my expectoration was, after re-|an exemption afterwards explained by an observa- 
pe neat Ff etd filaments and fungoid cells,” most of which turning, uniformly filled with the minute oblong|tion of the father, “that early every morning he 
ane Seen appeared to be generally existing in the|cells, above described. This drew my attention|had noticed that the ‘fog’ from the reservoir 
cost tmosphere, since they were found at all eleva-|to the partially dessicated peaty, prairie bog,| grounds extended to the house, and rose about two- 
thee” | "008 and localities, not only in the malarial dis-| where the surface had been recently broken by|thirds the way up to the first story, and entered 
acefully | ict, but also at points far above the “ague line.” |the tread of cattle. I discovered on the recently freely his sleeping apartment through the open 
ands the ne species, however, of minute cells, appeared exposed earth, what appeared to be a whitish|window, and had the same odor as the soil con- 
rt a to be thus universally distributed, and was|mould, or more closely the incrustation of some|taining the ‘ague plants,’ and produced the same 
ro tvariably absent in those cases which were located |salt. I here suspended the plates of glass, and| febrile symptoms in the throat and fauces. He 
ns above the range of the miasmatic effluvia. After|the following morning, much to my delight, found| never had noticed this fog to rise as high as the 
ster 00 ming satisfied of the fact that these bodies|the inferior surface of the plates covered with the|second story window where his children slept. 
a a always associated with malaria, the next step| minute cells which I was in pursuit of. I imme-|The foggy vapor dissipated soon after sunrise, and 
en, was the attempt to discover their source| diately returned to the bog and secured samples’ before the children were up.” 
ira. aod character. 






T : of fresh earth, which were covered with the in-| In another instance the appearance of the 
he appearance of these bodies under the micro- crustation, and some which were not, and also| disease in a family was found to have been shortly 
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THE FRIEND. 


NE —————————————————EE—————————— 


subsequent to the fresh spading-up of a patch of| what is required of thee, and the high standard established to His glory and the calming of the 


rich, damp soil in the immediate vicinity of their|thou must press up to) He will lead thee to seek| troubled waters of her soul. 


Perhaps there ean. 


residence; upon which the palmelle were grow-|after great watchfulness before God, that thou not be a more important act of our lives, either 


ing in such abundance as to give the surface of| mayest not slip in thy duty or give offence to any 
the ground a whitish and reddish colour as though! of the little ones, by thy example, and he will 


sprinkled with brickdust and lime. 


as respects time or eternity, than the surrender of 
the heart unto the dear Son of God, who bought - 


At the sug-|lead thee into the humble fear and pure love of|us with the price of His own blood that we might 
gestion of Dr. S., the patch was covered with a|God, which will keep thee from the fear of man,|live unto Him. 


But this—“ the transformation 


layer of straw to the depth of about six inches,|as well as in the true love of thy dear fellow-mem-|of apostate man from fool to wise,’’ is always & 


after which no more spores were deposited upon | bers. 
the glass plates, suspended over it; the disease|charge of the duty of an overseer. 


readily yielded to treatment, and no further mani- 
festations of it appeared. 

In another locality the application of quicklime 
to the surface of some newly exposed, peaty earth, 
upon which the palmellz were growing in abund- 
ance, together with the administration of suitable 


remedies to those suffering from the malarial ex-| 


halations, was quickly followed by the entire dis- 
appearance of the disease. 

Passing over several other interesting cases in 
which the occurrence of intermittent fever could 
be clearly traced to the presence of this vegetation 
in the immediate neighbourhood, we extract the 
following account of some experiments which were 
performed with a view of ascertaining whether 
this disease could be artificially produced at a dis- 
tance from any known source of malarious effiuvia, 
and under circu stances which could leave but 
little doubt as to the origin of the disease. Dr. 
8. states, ““ With the view of obtaining still more 
positive evidence of the intimate relation between 


the cause of intermittent fever‘and the cryptogams | 


developing upon drying humid soils, Xc., I filled 
six tin boxes with the surface earth from a de- 
cidedly malarious drying prairie bog, which was 





And in this love consists the proper dis-|tremendous plunge to the fleshly mind and will 
To feel the|of man: being no less than a yielding of ourselves 


value of the souls of our dear sisters, to watch|to that baptism which thoroughly cleanses the 
over them for their good and growth, and therein | floor of the heart, and makes it a meet receptacle 
to act in the meekness of heavenly wisdom, which|for the pure Spirit of the Lord to dwell in. But 
Christ is ever willing to dispense to them thatjoh! what a precious exchange! And how rich} 
seek after it. 


others, thou wilt be helped thyself and kept hum-| makes up for all; giving the hundred fold of rest, 


And in seeking after the help of|and sweetly the heavenly Sustainer and Comforter 
ble and watchful.— Lydia A. Barclay. and peace, and joy in this life, with which no 
stranger can intermeddle, as well as the humble 
hope, if faithfulness is abode in, of an unfading 
inheritance in the world to come. Such, after 
enduring the turning and overturning of the 
Going back a little here to give some account| Fashioning Hand—the day of His chastenings 
of her school days, it appears that she was placed |and judgments,—was the experience of this dear 
under the care of a teacher, whose mind was fre-| Friend. “In which day,” she continues, “m 
quently exercised for the religious improvement) wanderings from Him, the Shepherd of tol 
of her scholars, which at times was manifested by| were brought to my remembrance, and my sins 
verbal supplication for them, as well as advice|set in order before me; which wrought great hy 
and reproof. It has been perhaps well said,|miliation and brokenness of heart, with strong 
‘that teaching school is next’ to preaching the/cries to Him, that he would graciously pass by my 
gospel for responsibility.” And we have often|transgressions, and receive me into covenant with 
thought, if teachers were duly mindful and con-|himself. Although this dispensation was not 
cerned, as delegated under shepherds, for thejagreeable to degenerated nature, which, like 
responsible charge entrusted to them, they would,| Adam, when he had transgressed, seeks to evade 
day by day, feel constrained to humble and to|the condemnation ; yet, because of the glory which 
prostrate themselves at the footstool of Divine|I was favored to discover beyond it, and the divine 





For “ The Friend.” 
An Exhortation to Faithfulness, 
(Covtinued from page 215.) 


covered completely with the palmelle previously | help and mercy on their own account, that they|love-which I saw therein, | said, in the secret of 


described. Cakes of the surface soil were cut 
out, the size and depth of the boxes, and fitted 
carefully in, without disturbing more than possible 
the surface vegetation. 
placed on, and the boxes transported to a high, 
hilly, district, some five miles distant from any 


The covers were then| 


might in no wise balk the living testimony for|my soul, ‘It is good for me to be under it ;’ and 
Truth in the winds of their precious flock ; but|I was made willing patiently to abide the judg- 
that they might, on the contrary, be instrumenta!| ments of the Lord for sin, in order that I might 
both by example and precept—the expressive! witness remission thereof through the baptism of 
language of conduct, as well as the imwpressive|repentance, and the sanctifying ‘life or Spirit of 
word uttered, to help them towards, into, and on-|his son Jesus Christ. And this mercy, in the 


malarious locality, and where a case of ague had| Ward in that narrow way of self-denial and thejappointed season of infinite wisdom, I experienced; 


never been known to occur. 
over three hundred feet above the stream levels; 
was dry, sandy, and rocky. I here placed the 
boxes of cryptogams on the sill of an open, second 
story window, opening into the sleeping apart- 
ment of two young men; removed the covers, and 


gave particular directions that the boxes should 


The locality was) 





daily learning of Jesus which, having respect to}so that my past transgressions were blotted outof 
the recompense of the heavenly reward, leadeth,|the book of remembrance, upoo the terms of my 
through the abundant grace and mercy of Christ|future steady perseverance in the fear of God; 
Jesus, to everlasting life and blessedness. How-|and in the sensible exaltation of the attribute of 
ever grave such a truism may secm to some, there|divine mercy over judgment, my soul rejoiced 
can be no pleading excuse from this accountable|with bumble thankfulness. Yet as when the 
stewardship—this intrusted talent of influence,|children of Israel were delivered out of Egypt, 


not be disturbed, and the window left open. On/|this of pressing home to the foundation which is}and travelled through the wilderness, they had 
suspending a plate of glass over the boxes on the of God, in that day which, to both teachers and| pew trials of various kinds to encounter, insomuch 


fourth day, during the night, the under surface | taught, fast maketh haste. 
of the plate, the following morning, was found 
On the 
twelfth day one of the young men had a well 
marked paroxysm of ague, and on the fourteenth 


covered with palmelloid spores. * * 


the other was taken down with the disease. * 


*\and help to the diligently seeking soul, who ever 
Four members of the family slept on the lower 
floor of the house, but none of them were uffected. 

“ The experiment was repeated at another point, 


Oh! then may such|that they thought their sufferings rather increased 
as are called to, or take upon them this occupa-|than diminished, and frequently feared perishing 
tion, be engaged to discharge its duties honestly|in that desert land ; so, being now relieved from 
as in the sight of the holy, omniscient, and eternal| the oppressive weight of past actual transgression, 
One; with an cye to His ever-proffered kindness|and travellivg alter the saints promised inherit 
ance, which is a state of establishment in right 
requires mcekness and lowliness of heart—the|eousness, I had to pass to the attainment thereof, 
ensign of allegiance to Him, in those who take|through many deep baptisms and exercises of 
upon them the instruction of the youthful heart|faith and patience. I was now brought into my 


in the same neighbourhood, where one young man \and mind. For what will all teaching, and alljown heart, which, by reason of the irregularity of 


and two boys were exposed in the same way as 
In this instance, 
the two boys were taken down with the disease; 
one on the tenth, and the other on the thirteenth 
day of the exposure; while the young wan es- 


described in the previous case. 


caped.”” 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


Thou mayest be often ready to think that thou| uneasy with her situation, and soon after to return 


learning avail, if we do not come to know the|its passions and inclinations, might well be com- 
Truth as it is in Jesus, and an inward growth iu| pared to an uncultivated wilderness, through 





grace, which is by and through His leavening,|which I must travel, and wherein I must receive 
renewing Spirit. the law for the ordering of my outward conduct. 

After alluding to some associations at school; Oh ! the seasons of hunger and thirst, the tossings 
which did not tend to her religious benefit, she|and perplexities, the ‘ thunderings, lightnings, 
states, that she was favoured with a renewed visi-|and tem pests,’ which seemed to threaten destruc 
tation of divine love, which caused her to grow|tion, which I had to pass through in that day, are 
to be had in everlasting remembrance; with 


bast enough to do to attend to the vineyard of; home. And now commenced that day of righteous] thanksgiving to that Divine Hand which preserved 


thy own heart and family ; but let not the feeling|judgment in which all that was high and lifted 


me from being so far dismayed at them as to look 


of thy own weakness and short-comings, hinder|up, and that stood opposed to the pure Spirit of|back with a desire to return to that country, o 
thee from yielding to that Power which can|her holy Redeemer, was to become manifested by|state, from which I happily escaped. The adver- 
cleanse as well as strengthen, which can abilitate|her yielding to His Light shining in the heart for|sary here transformed himself as into an angel 


to follow as well as enlighten and lead. 


D And if|judgment unto repentance, if ever the peace of|light, and, under the specious appearance 
thou yieldest thereto (even art willing tu be shown|God and the kingdom of His dear Son, became 


righteousness, represented the way so strait, 
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THE FRIEND. 


it was impossible to walk therein and act as a|news that the same bullet had penetrated her hut, | should not see. There was adjoining the barn a 
rational being ; thereby endeavoring to discourage |and killed her sister. | Vacant lot,—a kind of communication to the other 
me, or prevent my attaining to the true gospel He and his party retreated with all speed to | fields, —principally used as a pasture, which I 
liberty, in the use of the creatures, and the course |the narrow paths in the woods, followed by, but almost daily passed through, but as it was not 
of my conduct. Indeed, in this season of deep |not firing upon the natives, who occasionally shot | under culture I had given it but little thought 
distress, both the ‘earth and heavens were shaken;’ |at them with poisoned arrows, one of which) till the idea of clearing up drew my attention to 
some of those religious principles, which I had | wounded him after passing through a thick wooden | it, and then it was surprising what an amount of 
teceived by education, were called in question ; |belt, which perhaps saved his life. His men were weeds was to be found there: truly it was a ne- 
and I was left without any foundation of certainty |seized with a panic, and threw away most of his) glected piece of ground, and sadly overrun ! 

respecting them; nor could [ attain to it by the apparatus and specimens, and after various mis- Well, after a good shower, which softened the 
testimony of others, or the writings of such as had |haps he reached the Achira country. Here he|ground and made it easier to remove these un- 
vindicated them to the world; being to receive aah very ill, and at one time believed the place profitable plants, I went to work uprooting them : 
my convincement of them from the deep ground | would be his grave. Finally he reached the coast, what a variety there were, and how many there 
of divine revelation.” land found a ship bound fur London. He con- proved to be! Some fine showy ones stuck 


(To be continued.) eluded by thanking Sir Roderick Murchison and) tougbly to their places, resisting to the last the 

———. Professor Owen for the true friendship they had) force employed to eradicate them, yielding only 

African Exploration. ever shown him, and acknowledged the kindness| When fairly torn out by the roots. Others resisted, 

? ; he bad received at the hands of the Royal Geo-| but not being so long established in the soil they 

M. DU CHAILLU'S LAST EXPEDITION. graphical Suciety. came out more easily, while the young plants 
(Concluded from page 214.) . 


Professor Owen said that the west coast of| were very little trouble to remove; but I was 
The Napono tribes, whom he next visited, were| Africa was a most dangerous and deadly one for| Struck with the great numbers of them I found 
a very warlike peuple, wearing iron swords, which | Europeans to explore, and M. du Chaillu had not| clustering round the old weeds, yet co hid by them 
they wade themselves, as the country contatentealy done his work well, but accurately. He then|#8 almost to escape observation till the removal of 
iron-stone, specimens of which he had brought to! warmly defended M. du Chaillu from the attacks} the larger ones brought them to view. I was 
England. ‘The natives here are so quarrelsome| made by many reviewers, in the mattertof his| more than once disappointed, also, on attempting 
that he did not see a man who had not some cuts descriptions of the habits of that diabolical animal, | to remove a seemingly insignificant weed, to meet 
about his body; moreover, they are incorrigible} he gorilla, the nest building of the chimpanzee. | With a firm resistance, and to find a little top at- 
drunkards. They have three intoxicating liquors, | the otter, which some zoolosists laughed at as a| tached to a large root; shese were the hardest of 
made respectively from the sugar-cane, honey, |« rodent animal,” and the native harp with strings) #ll to remove : they were old weeds that an attempt 
and the sap of the palm-tree. The Napono people | of « §brous material. : had formerly been mide to eradicate, but, instead 
treated him well, never took any thing from him,} gi Roderick Murchison said that M. du Chaillu| of being removed, only their tops had been broken 
and he had nothing to say against them. From | had actually given him one of the harps; that he off, leaving the old root uninjured in the ground ! 
here the country rises rapidly—mountains, moun-| next gave it to one of the most accomplished harp How hard were these to get fairly rooted out! 
tains, mountains, nothing but mountains, up and | players in England, the Duchess of Wellingtun,| Patient perseverance accomplished my object, 
down for months. One village is reached from) ind that excellent music had been obtained fron |20d the weeds were finally removed : I was forced, 
another by a path through the forest, and the said |; jn her hauds. The statement about the harp however, to take to myself this monition, that as 
path cannot be left. He believed the whole of| yas nothing but the truth. my carelessness had suffered the old plants to go 
Africa could be traversed by these little paths,/ 4. Dunkin, one of the assistants at Greenwich| te seed, I must expect a new crop to spring up; 
and in the direction he journeyed they took 4 | Observatory stated that M. du Chaillu’s latitude|#0d @ watchful eye must be kept on the enclosure, 
tolerably straight line. lobservations had been worked out, and found to|/est they again get the better hand of me. 

The villages-are large, sometimes containing a| po very accurate. ‘The calculations of the longi- Reader ! is there no lesson for thee in this? I 
thousand people, but situated a considerable dis- \tude observations were not yet finished. He sup- have found useful ones for me. Seest thou noth- 
tance apart. The people are divided into clans, | posed most of his hearers knew very little about ing to remind thee of thyself in this neglected 
very much like the Scotch; only a man belongs|a.tronomical observations (a laugh) and proceeded ot? Hast thou not reason to expect an exami- 
to his mother’s clan, not to his father’s. Atlto give a few explanations respecting them. nation that will detect that in thee which will be 
Mokena, in the sugar country, people make very! J W. Reade had been on the’ coast, whence] ffensive to the eye of the Great Searcher of 
good cloths, some of the natives dress fashionably, M. du Chaillu started for the interior of Africa,| Hearts? Has not = gentle showers ~ — 
swing their arms aristocratically, and are perfect|, ,, ; ‘ ‘deg Grace softened thy heart at times, so that thou 
dandies. The cloth is very ama mash bower ee eee ee couldst willing! a up those weeds of the world 

7 oon oe having learned some of the neighbouring tribes e'y & P 














than that obtained from Manchester—not that| wore cannibals. —those fruits of sin—which are disfiguring the 
Manchester does not make good cloth, but the} John Crawford said that in all that he had| garden of thy heart? nes": 

ae it is never seen by the natives, and not|poard the dwarf part of the narrative was the Those sins which have grown familiar in the 
sold in Africa. ; 


only point he was inclined to dispute. There was soil of a worldly ame em — — to the 
feet hi a : po question about the harp; he had seen it him- uosubdued nature in thee, may be hard to part 
eet high, forming villages, generally uninhabited, | cif at the Ethnological Society, where very de- with, but He who searcheth the heart and trieth 
because the dwarfs who sometimes live in them sak ele Get aidan t-te vegetable| the reins will thoroughly purge thee of them if 
lead a wandering yypsy life. The aborigines seem Shee. Still he could net cucllow thet story about thou submit thyself to Him. 

to regard these dwarfs with superstitious awe; ithe dwarfs. ‘They were described as three inches Those weeds which clustered round the old, 
and he could get few opportunities to examine} .jorter than the Andaman Islanders, the smallest| ¥¢!! established denizens of the place, forcibly 
them. The women were less afraid of him than lrace of people hitherto known. He should like| teach us that sin soon multiplies itself—one sin 
the men, who ran away; soon one occasion he}, jear a little more about those dwarfs. making many. What work for repentance, a long 
had an opportunity of measuring them, and he}! yy qy Chaillu said that they spoke the same indulged sinful pleasure wakes for us when the 
found the average height of the women to be four Seutenmean dhe cuvenniieen biless they had short reproofs of instruction visit our hearts, to show us 
feet four inches to four feet five inches. heir. bet the ether natives of the country had very the need of repentance, and to lead us to it. “If 

Nearer the Obongo country he came upon|jone hair He had stated that his opportunities) Pleasure entice thee consent thou not.” 

Mountains again. He reached Monaoo Kombo, | o¢ observing them were few, wherefore he could The old roots, whose tops were se shorn that 


the farthest point of his journey, at the end of not enter much into detail. He only stated what they were hardly noticed till the work of thorough 
July, and wished to return, because he was afraid 


In the Ashangi country he saw little huts four! 








len had ogee eradication brought them into view, teach a salu- 
of the rainy season. The chief of the people After the usual vote of thanks the meeting) ‘"Y lesson. They were kept out of sight by 
Wished him to remain, aad on one occasion while| broke u former ineffectual efforts to get rid of them, but 
he and the chief were in conversation, one of the| P. —_-+——— the old root was left alive in the soil, and no real 
exploring party, who fired a gun to please the For “The Friend.” | good was accomplished, because the work had not 
hatives, who were fond of hearing the nvise, acci- e Weeds. been thorough enough. 


dentally shot a man, who instantly fell down dead.| Anticipating a visit, on my farm, from a| ond is it not sad to think that when the work 
M. du Chaillu in an instant found a threatening |thorough judge of good farming: one whose eye) of repentance has been felt in the heart, and thou 
crowd round him, and just as he had persuaded would quickly detect defective doings, I set to|art seeking to walk in the Newness of Life, the 
them to listen to his statement about its being an looking about me to examine if there were not| result of former sinful indulgences will spring up 
‘ccident, a woman joined the crowd bringing the | some things to be found it would be better he| polluting thy heart, and marring thy happiness? 
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THE FRIEND. 


May our prayer be, “Search me, O God, and tations, which the enemy makes use of to deter 
know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; us from giving up ourselves to the guidance of 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and the Holy Spirit, one which is much talked of and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” Psalm exxxix.|acted upon by many, through their own inexperi- 
24. W.  |ence, and the deceit of the prince of darkness ; 

Chester county, Second mo. 27th, 1866. \namely, that these leadings and secret influences 

iin |and inspirations, are not distinguishable from the 

’ Ger ©The uted. | workings of our own mental or rational powers ; and 

Thoughts for the Times—No, 15. \if they are distinguishable, that these persons have 

not felt them or known them. Now in answer to 

There are few of these auto-biographies more|this, which has been my own delusion, I may say, 
affecting and instructive than that of John Bar-|that any one who has for a long season habitually 
clay. The sov of a wealtHy banker, and descended | stifled by disobedience this divine monitor, can- 
from the great Apologist, he was in early youth | not expect to hear or to understand so plainly its 
much exposed to temptation at a large boarding | voice, as those who have fora long period listened 
school, and fell into sinful courses, for which he |to its secret whispers, and surrendered themselves 
was often brought into deep contrition, and his \unreservedly to its injunctions: these can testify 
tears of repentance and his prayers for preserva-|that they follow no uncertain vapour or idle tale ; 
tion were poured forth in secret places. Oh! said | but that the reproofs are to be plainly perceived, 
he, “that all who have been injured by my evil|and its incitements clearly to be felt; and that 
example could be shown a fiftieth part of the re-|the peace they witness cannot be imitated, neither 
morse and repentance, sorrow aud trouble, which jean it be expressed to the understandings, nor 
have been, through unutterable mercy, experi-|conceived by the imaginations, of such as have 
enced by me.” From his 17th year he kept «| none of this blessed experience. Nor let any pour, 
diary which he called “accounts of time,” in iseeking, sincere or serious minds be discouraged, 
which he recorded his reflections aud experience, |that they do not upon subiission, immediately or 
and the record displays a sweetness and gentleness | very quickly feel what they wait to feel, even the 
of disposition, that ripened, through obedience to | arising of that secret influencing, actuating, con- 
the Divine inspeaking Word, into one of the most|straining and restraining power or spirit of the 
beautifal of christian characters. His friends de-|Lord. Let them not be discouraged, if this be 
signed him for the profession of the law, but he|their case, nor be dismayed, if even after some con- 
believed himself called to other duties, and de-) siderable sacrifices and trying testimonies of sin- 
clined to sign the articles of clerkship. ‘TI can|cerity, they find not that rich reward of peace 
acknowledge,” said he, “that I would this day they had expected. Let such remember, it is 
sign the articles of clerkship, if I thought it right} written,—* he that endureth to the end, shall be 
to do so; but I feel too much given up and dedi-|saved ;’ now where there is a moment’s enduring 
cated in heart and mind to Him, who has all my|only, and that previous to or whilst in the per- 
life long blessed and helped me, for me to under- | formance of what is required, this cannot be called 
take this proposed occupation ; and therefore I do|‘ enduring to the end ;’ but it is that ‘resistance 
trust, that though my relations may not approve {unto blood’ as it were, in faith and faithfulness, 
the decision, they will respect the motives. Itis, that ‘ patient continuence in well doing,’ in defi- 
and has been day and night, my most ardent de-jance of difficulties, discouragement, darkness, 
sire toacquaint myself thoroughly, in spite of every | doubt and distress, which will give us the victory, 
obstacle, with the will of the Lord concerning !and will make us, through the mercy of God in 
me ; and I may safely and sincerely add, that there |(hrist Jesus, heirs of that eternity of peace, and 
is and has been no fear, no grief, and no joy, so|rest, and joy, which we know, is prepared for 
impressed on my soul, as the fear of not doing,! such as overcome.” 
the grief at not having done, and the joy at having| ‘ The subject of dress has very frequently come 
done, what I know or believed to be right.” under my serious consideration,—it has of late 

“Do not look at others,” he writes, ‘whether | been still more often and more deeply impressed 
their example seems to recommend one line of|on my mind; and as I have kept quiet and calm, 
conduct or another; no, not even to such as are|singly desirous to know and to do whatever might 
very industrious in business and yet accounted |be required, the matter has opened more and more 
strictly religious characters ; they are no guide for|vlearly before my view; and some things with re- 
you: stand on your own ground; nothing will| ard to it, which had been hitherto hid from me, 
justify what you are about to do, or to forbear to| whilst in a disposition to follow my own reason- 
do, but a full conviction of duty. If you have|ings and fleshly wisdom, or concerning which I 
that true peace which no man can give or take|seemed to be uncertain and undecided, now 
away, it matters little what others may say or|brighten up into clearness, so as to make me con- 
think. Remember that the honest fishermen |clude they are indisputably right for me to adopt. 
quitted their lawful concerns, nay all, to follow| And surely, I may add, no sooner isa truth clearly 
Him that called them,—but it was not ¢i/ hc|manifested,—a duty distinctly marked out, than 
called ; the hundred fold reward, and the everlast-|it should without hesitation be obeyed. With 
ing inheritance were promised, not to those who|regard to my present dress and outward appear- 
merely forsook all that they had, but to those who|ance, it is evident there is much to alter. That 
did so for his name’s sake.” dress, from which my forefathers have, withous 

Second month.—‘‘I have been at this time, as} good reason and from improper motives departed, 
at many others, very seriously impressed with the |to that dress I must return: that simple appear- 
belief of the immediate influence of the Spirit of|ance now becume singular, which occasioned and 
that great and gracious Being, who promised by/still continues to occasion the professor of the 
the mouth of Him whom He sent into the world,|/Truth suffering and contempt, the same I must 
that He should be, in his true disciples a teacher|also take up, and submit to the consequences 
of all things, and a guide into all trath. There|thereof. Some may object to this as if it were 
has been felt this evening a still small voice, whis-|improperly ‘taking thought ;’ but I differ from 

ring ia the secret of my soul, and gently open-|them, not in the rule itself about the anxiety be- 
ing what would be required of me.” stowed on clothing, but about the application of 

Seventh mo. 4th.—“I have found amongst|that rule. It is right, if the vain customs, folly 
many other acts, and false suggestions and temp-|and fashion of this world have insinuated them- 


JOUN BARCLAY. | 





selves into avy branch of our daily conduet, to 
eradicate them, with every one of their uselegs 
innovations, whatever trouble, anxiety or persecu. 
tion it may cost us. But after we have oneg 
broken our bonds, we shall find a freedom from 
anxiety, trouble, or thought about our apparel far 
surpassing the unconcern or forgetfulness, which 
seems to deaden the spiritual eye and apprehem 
sion of the slave of custom.” 

Nioth mo. 17, 1817.—*‘I believe myself called 
upon to bear an open, unequivocal, unflinchin 
testimony, not only against all pride, ostentation, 
extravagance and excess, but also in a peculiar 
manner against all the secret insinuations and 
covered appearances under which they are creep. 
ing in and growing up amongst us as a society, 
[ have for years believed that the declension among 
Friends from the true standard of simplicity is 
great; and I am of the mind that if they had dili. 
gently hearkened unto, and implicitly obeyed the 
dietates of best Wisdom, they would have been 
led to ‘apply all the gifts of Divine Providence 
to the purposes for which they were intended,’ 
I believe that it is my duty to live in such a hum 
ble, plain, homely, simple manner, as that neither 
in the furniture, food nor clothing used, any mis- 
application of the gifts of Divine Providence be 
admitted or encouraged.” 

On: the 24th of 12th mo., 1836, he wrote toa 
young friend, ‘ Picture to thyself any set of peo- 
ple raised up to a deep sense of religion and carry- 
ing out their watchfulness and self-denial to all 
branches of .heir conduct, and endeavouring to 
follow that exhortation, ‘ Be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation,’ and whatsoever ye ‘do in word 
or deed, do all to the glory of God,’ &c. Would’ 
they not soon come to be distinguished from other 
people, who follow the course of this world, or 
who secretly yearn after their own heart’s lusts, 
and comfort themselves with trying to think there 
is nothing in this and the other little thing, and 
that religion does not consist in these things? 
Would they not soon find themselves to be a 
peculiar people ; their outward appearance, their 
manners, their very gestures restrained and regu 
lated after a mode totally contrary to the gener- 
ality of those around them? According to that 
striking passage in one of the Apocryphal writ 
ings, setting forth the language of the ungodly 
respecting the righteous, so will it be respecting 
such a people or person as I have described : ‘ He 
is not for our turn, he is clean contrary to our 
doings; he was made to reprove our thoughts; he 
is grievous unto us even to behold ; for his life is 
not like other men’s, his ways are of another 
fashion.’ Indeed it has never been any wonder 
with me, that a people gathered and settled and 
preserved, as I have hinted at,—or as Friends 
were, when they found themselves estranged from 
the world at large, and eccentric through the 
process of following their convictions of duty, 
should value this their privilege, and these out 
ward badges, which tend to keep up this desirable 
distinction and separation from the world’s spirit. 
But they never set up a rule as to dress, or any 
particular colour, cut or fashion, on the same foot 
ing.as the livery of the monks, or religious orders 
of the Papists, &c.; they only left off their orn 
ments, and such things as were a burden to them 
as unnecessary and unsimple: it was the ever 
changeable tide of fashion which did the rest, and 
in time caused their dissimilarity and strangeness 
to appear. But as to the base assertion that 
Aeorge Fox and the early Friends would have 
changed with the times, it is a conjecture whieh 
has its origin in the mere caprice and inclination 
of those who say so; and the contrary may be 
flatly and broadly asserted upon far strong? 
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ands, even upon the actual facts of the whole 
tenor of their dissent, as exhibited in their lives, 
and especially in their writings. The common 
consent spoken of, is the very conformity they 
objected to,—a consent of worldly men, upon 
worldly principles; not the consent of men re- 
deemed from the earth. On the other hand, all 
that have ever rightly given up to make a plain 
appearance and to speak the plain language, &e., 
have done it on the very same sound ground, and 
not merely because George Fox and others did it. 
They, the truly convinced, have continued to feel 
on the subject as he did; and though the in- 
stances are rare, as the mercy is great and the 
work marvellous, and no light and superficial one, 
such instances are yet from time to time occur- 
ring; they are the result of cleansing the inside 
of the cup, that the outside may become clean 
also. My case is, I trust, one of these, and per- 
haps, rather an unusual one; for 1 was brought 
up, a8 thou knowest, in the entire disuse of, and 
I even cherished a real contempt for such singu- 
larities; until 1 came to see that there was ‘ no 
peace to the wicked,’ and that ‘ great peace have 
all they who love’ ‘ the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus.’ Then as I yielded wy mind to be 
in all things led and guided thereby, nothing 
offended me but evil ; nothing seemed too hard to 
give up unto, nor any thing to be slighted as in- 
significant, which in any wise contributed to this 
heavenly peace and progress in what was esteemed 
80 supremely excellent.” 

There is not a page of this instructive memoir, 
that does not contain matter for deep and earnest 
meditation. 

John Barclay was a cripple during a great part 
of his life from a white swelling in his knee, and 
suffered at times excruciating pain. He was a 
minister for about fifteen years, and died in the 
Fifth month, 1833; at the age of forty-one years. 
His life furnished another proof that amidst the 
temptations of worldly splendor and opulence, no 
less than in the humblest sphere—the only path 
to the kingdom is the path of tribulation and the 
cross. 


For “The Friend.” 
Cape Cod. 


Thoreau and his.friend determined to continue 
their journey on foot, and walk up the shore, on 
the Atlantic side, to Provincetown near the ex- 
tremity of the Cape. He says: “For the first 
four or five miles we followed the road, which 
here turns to the north on the elbow,—the nar- 
Towest part of the Cape,—that we might clear an 
inlet from the ocean, a part of Nauset Harbor, in 
Orleans on our right. We found the travelling 
good enough for walkers on the sides of the roads, 
though it was ‘heavy’ for horses in the middle. 
We walked with our umbrellas behind us, since 
it blowed hard as well as rained, with driving 
mists, as the day before, and the wind helped us 
over the sand at a rapid rate. Every thing indi- 
cated that we had reached a strange shore. The 
road was a mere lane, winding over bare swells of 
bleak and barren-looking land. The houses were 
few and far between, besides being small and 
rusty, though they appeared to be kept in good 
repair, and their door yards, which were the un- 
fenced cape, were tidy; or, rather they looked as 
if the ground around them was blown clean by 
the wind. Perhaps ‘the searcity of wood here, 
and the consequent absence of the wood-pile and 
other wooden traps, had something to do with 
this appearance. They seemed, like mariners 
whore, to have sat right down to enjoy the firm- 
hess of the land, without studying their postures 



























*rhabiliments. Every landscape which is dreary! in the fields, where clams had been opened for 
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enough, has a certain beauty to my eyes, and in| bait; for Orleans is famous for itsshell-fish, especi- 
this instance its permanent qualities were en-/ally clams. The shores are more fertile than the 
hanced by the weather. Every thing told of the|dry land. The inhabitants measure their crops, 
sea, even where we did not see its waste or hear | not only by bushels of corn, but by barrels of 
its roar. For birds there were gulls, and for carts|clams. A thousand barrels of clam-bait are count- 
in the fields, boats turned bottom upward against|ed as equal in value to six or eight thousand 
the houses, and sometimes the rib of a whale was| bushels of Indian cora, and once they were pro- 
woven into the fence by the road side. The trees|cured without more labour or expense, and the 
were, if possible, rarer than the houses, excepting|supply was thought to be inexhaustible, ‘ For,’ 
apple trees, of which there were a few small|runs the history, ‘ after a portion of the shore has 
orchards in the hollows. These were either nar-| been dug over, and almost all the clams taken up, 
row and high, with flat tops, having lost their|at the end of two years, it is said, they are as 
side branches, like huge plum-bushes growing|plenty there as ever. It is even affirmed by many 
in exposed situations, or else dwarfed and branch-| persons, that it is as necessary to stir the clam 
ing immediately at the ground, like quince bushes. | ground frequently as it is to hoe a field of pota- 
They suggested that, under like circumstances, |toes ; because, if this labour is omitted, the clams 
all trees would at last acquire like habits of growth. | will be crowded too closely together, and will be 
I afterwards saw on the Cape, many full grown| prevented from iucreasing in size.” But we were 
apple trees not higher than a man’s head; one told that the small clam, Mya arenaria, was not 
whole orchard, indeed, where all the fruit could|so plenty here as formerly. Probably the clam 
have been gathered by a man standing on the|ground has been stirred too frequently, after all. 
ground; but you could hardly creep beneath the | Nevertheless one man, who complained that they 
trees. Some, which the owners told me were|fed pigs with them and so made them scarce, told 
twenty years old, were only three and a half feet|me that he dug and opened one hundred and 
high, spreading at six inches from the ground five | twenty-six dollars’ worth in one winter, in Truro. 
feet each way, and being withal surrounded with| ‘‘ We crossed a brook, not more than fourteen 
boxes of tar to catch the canker-worms, they|rods long, between Orleans and Eastham, called 
looked like plants in flower pots, and as if they|Jeremiah’s Gutter. The Atlantic is said some- 
might be taken into the house in the winter. In|times to meet the Bay here, and isolate the 
another place, I saw some not much larger than|northern part of the Cape. The streams of the 
currant-bushes; yet the owner told me they had|Cape are necessarily formed on a minute scale, 
borne a barrel and a half of apples that fall. If|since there is no room for them to run without 
they had been placed close together, I could have|tumbling immediately into the sea; and beside, 
cleared them all at a jump. I measured some|we found it difficult to run ourselves in that sand, 
near the Highland Light, in Truro, which had|when there was no want of room. Hence the 
been taken from the shrubby woods thereabouts|least channel where water runs, or may run, is 
when young, and grafted. One, which had been|important, and is dignified with a name. We 
set ten years, was on an average eighteen inches|read that there is no running water in Chatham, 
high, aod spread nine feet with a flat top. It had|which is the next town. The barren aspect of 
borne one bushel of apples two years before.|the land would hardly be believed if described. 
Another, probably twenty years old from the seed, | It was such soil, or rather land, as, to judge from 
was five feet high, and spread eighteen feet, |appearances, no farmer in the interior would think 
branching, as usual, at the ground, so that you/of cultivating, or even fencing. Generally, the 
could not creep under it. This bore a barrel of| ploughed fields of the Cape look white and yellow, 
apples two years before. The owner of these trees|like a mixture of salt and Indian meal. This is 
invariably used the personal pronoun in speaking|called svil. All an inlander’s notions of soil and 
of them; as ‘I got him out of the woods, but ene will be confounded by a visit to those 
doesn’t bear.’ The largest tree that I saw in the| parts, and he will not be able for some time after- 
neighbourhood was nine feet high to the topmost ward, to distinguish soil from sand. The his- 
leaf, and spread thirty-three feet, branching at|torian of Chatham says of a part of that town 
the ground five ways. This habit of growth | which has been gained from the sea: ‘ There is a 
should, no doubt, be encouraged ; and they should|doubtful appearance of a soil beginning to be 
not be trimmed up, as some travelling practi-/formed. It is styled doubtful, because it would 
tioners have advised. . * * |not be observed by every eye, and perhaps, not 

‘The most foreign and picturesque structures| acknowledged by many.’ We thought that this 
on the Cape, to an inlander, not excepting the| would not be a bad description of the greater part 
salt works, are the wind-mills,—gray-looking octa-|of the Cape. There is a ‘ beach’ on the west side 
gonal towers, with long timbers slanting to the|of Eastham, which we crossed the next summer, 
ground in the rear, and there resting on a cart-! half a mile wide, and stretching across the town- 
wheel, by which their fans are turuved round to|ship, containing seventeen hundred acres, on 
face the wind. These appeared also tu serve in| which there is not now a particle of vegetable 
some measure for props against its force. A great| mould, though it formerly produced wheat. All 
circular rut was worn around the building by the|sands are here called ‘ beaches’ whether they are 
wheel. The neighbours who assemble to turn the| waves of water or of air, that dash against them, 
mill to the wind, are likely to know which way it|since they commonly have their origin on the 
blows, without a weather-cock. “They looked|shore. ‘The sand in some places,’ says the his- 
loose and slightly locomotive, like huge wounded |torian of Eastham, ‘lodging against the beach 
birds, trailing a wing or a leg, and reminded one/| grass, has been raised into hills fifty feet high, 
of pictures of the Netherlands. Being on elevated | where twenty-five years ago no hills existed. In 
ground, and high in themselves, they serve as/others it has filled up small valleys and swamps. 
land marks,—for there are no tall trees, or other} Where a strong rooted bush stood, the appearance 
objects commonly, which can be seen at a distance|is singular: a mass of earth and sand adhering to 
in the horizon; though the outline of the land/it, resembling a small tower. In several places, 





itself is so firm and distinct, that an insignificant | rocks, which were formerly covered with soil, are - 
cone, or even precipice of sand, is visible at a great | disclosed, and being lashed by the sand, driven 


against them by the wind, look as if they were 
‘‘ There were, here and there, heaps of shells| recently dug from a quarry.’ 


(To be continued.) 


distance from over the sea. 






For “The Friend.” 
Circular of the’ Bible Association of Friends 
in America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the Annual Queries to be answered previous to 
the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been engaged 
in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the im- 
portance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their report 
seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its report. 
Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report in time, 
are liable to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; 
and their receipt should always be promptly ac- 
knowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Berrie, JR., 
JEREMIAH HACKER, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Third mo., 1866. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of familjes of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your limits 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of read- 


ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be dispozed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


The great rise in paper and other materials re- 
quired in manufacturing books, has made it neces- 
sary for the present, to change the price of the 
Bibles and Testaments published by the Bible 


Association of Friends in America. The Reference| 


Bible, bound in sheep, patent back, is now $2; 
the school Bible, 60 cents; the 12mo. Testament, 


half bound, sheep, 35 cents, and Testaments and| mind, an intellectual orchestra, where all the in- 


Psalms, plain sheep, 50 cents; others at propor- 
tional rates. 


Where George Fox was Buried.—It is a popular 
mistake to suppose that George Fox, founder of 
the Society of Friends, was buried in Buohill- 
fields. The Friends’ burial place was in Coleman 
street; the land was part of the Finsbury Manor 
Farm, long used as a place of interment. The 
Friends were looked upon in no favourable man- 
ner by other dissenting bodies—who acquired the 
Bunhill or bonehill field; and must have sought 
a peculiar cemetery. Before Fox’s death in 1690, 
the land on Coleman street was acquired by the 


Friends accordingly. It was the 13th of the 11th 


THE FRIEND. 


month, 1690, being in the 67th year of his age, Lanateay an indescribable charm, and though sueh 
that George Fox died. Qa the day appointed |may not be among the highly gifted, yet being 
for his interment, a meeting of Friends was held |appreciative, they play an important part in thig 
in White Hart court, and “the body was borne, jintellectual orchestra ; but let no one for a moment 
accompanied by very great numbers, to Friends’ |suppose me to think that conversation to be in 
burying-ground near Bunhill-fields.” Hasty read-jstructive and agreeable, must necessarily be of ag 
ers have inferred from this that it was in the|intellectual or literary character; far from it; 
larger cemetery that George Fox was buried.—|‘ Trifles make the sum of human things,” and gg 
From the London Atheneum, Feb. 10th, 1866. | much of the time of women is occupied with what 
are called trifles, they must speak of them. Ibis 
not so much the subject, as the manner of its 
treatment that invests it with interest. The sen. 
sible nonsense that Hannah More speaks of enjoy. 
ing, in which genuine humor is an essential in 
gredient, is at times delightful and refreshing, 

The themes for conversation are very much the 
same now that they were in Cowper's day; we 
still occasionally meet with some who 


For The Friend.” 
Thonghts on Conversation. 


In considering this subject the query naturally 
suggests itself, what are the requisites for making 
conversation agreeable and instructive? In the 
first place we must have something to say worth 
saying, and then say it in the very best manner ; 
for as in reading so in speaking, the manner 
greatly enhances or detracts from the value of 
what is read or spoken; and although there may 
be truth in the remark that “ want of preparation, 
want of exact thought, makes diffuseness,”’ I can- 
not unite in the sentiment that “a perfect thought 
will always clothe itself in appropriate language,”’ 
the gift of language, or facility of expression dif- 
fering greatly in different individuals, of good 
mental endowments. 

Had Moses been a man of inferior abilities, he 
would not have been selected as a leader and law- 
giver for the people; yet he complained that he 
was not ‘ eloquent’ but “ slow of speech and of 
a slow tongue ;” while Aaron, who was by no 
means his equal, could “ speak well ’’? From that 
day to the present, there have been very many 
sensible men and women, who like Moses, have 
had to mourn their want of eloquence ; persons 
who could write exceedingly well, but who could 
vot talk. There can be no doubt that this defect 
like most others, may be greatly remedied by cul- 
tivation, and this should be attended to in child- 
hood; children should be encouraged, and re- 
quired to express themselves accurately. Patient 
labour in this direction will certainly find its ap- 
propriate reward. 

The great gift of talking which some possess, 
the faculty of uttering sound without sense, has 
doubtless led to the motto, “ A still tongue anda 
wise head,” which though sometimes true, is by 
no means always the case; for Hannah More dis- 
eovered long ago, that an ‘empty bottle might 
be corked as well asa full one.”’ 

Another requisite in conversation is to listen 


“ Employ their health,—an ugly trick,— 
In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And give us in recitals of disease, 
A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees.” 


We still, 


“ Sit in close committee on the sky, 
Report it hot, or cold, or wet, or dry. 
And find a changing clime a happy source, 
Of wise reflection, and well-timed discourse.” 


And we find also, as the poet did, some who 


“ Act upon this prudent plan, 
Say little and hear all you can,” 
and feel that his denunciation of such characters 
is not too severe. 

Of detraction it seems scarcely worth while to 
speak, it is sucha glaring fault, and so univer. 
sully condemned. We ought to have religion 
enough to preserve us from this sin; but setting 
its influence aside, a cultivated mind has not the 
same temptation to indulge in it, as one thatis 
not. Gossip is nearly allied to detraction, because 
it so often leads to it, but a distinguished writer 
of our day has said, “‘ Gossip has its noble side. 
How can you love your neighbour as yourself and 
not feel a little curiosity as to how he fares, what 
he wears, where he goes, &c. Show me a person 
who lives in a country village, absolutely without 
curiosity or interest on these subjects, and I will 
show you a cold fat oyster, to whom the tide 
aud of propriety is the whole of existence.” Aa 
ipt illustration truly; still, uninteresting as this 
character appears, it is preferable in itself, and is 
far less liable to injure others than that of the 
well, and this also should be cultivated in child-|confirmed gossip, “ busy with other men’s mat 
hood. ‘True politeness will certainly teach this,| ters ;”’ knowing all, and a great deal more than all 
but some persons from too great absorption in|of their neighbours’ affairs; who, like the Athe 
themselves and their own thoughts, do not listen|nians, seem to “spend their time in nothing else 
well, and contract the exceedingly annoying habit] but either to tell or hear some new thing.” If 
|of requiring a repetition of what has been said.|we must have a dish of gossip now and thea, let 
|Selfishness, the bane of social life, will intrude|it be well seasoned with charity. Indeed, out 
itself here, and uiake discord of what should be| motto on all occasions should be, “ If charity 
the most delightful of harmonies,—for conversa-|cover not the tongue, let the finger of silence rest 
tion, in its highest sense, ‘is the music of the/ upon the lips.” 

Although compliments have been paid to the 
Society of Friends for the superior style of theit 
conversation; let us not lay any flattering woe 
tion to our souls, for we know that social inter 
course amongst us is by no means always what it 
should be. Have not many of us at times beeo 
in companies of young Friends, where scarcely a 
sensible remark was uttered. ‘The same principle 





struments should besr a part, but where none 
should play together.”’ 

Some persons, from the constitution of their 
minds, directly close up conversation by their re- 
marks, so that we feel there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject ; others from want of proper 
discipline, are continually flying off from the sub- 
ject ; any incidental remark takes them right off; which leads to a condemnation of fashionable 
the track. A cultivated and well disciplined/amusements, should prevent our wasting the pre- 
mind is a great acquisition here, as it is in every|cious gift of time, in trifling conversation. 
department of life, from the management of af-|all who feel the need of reformation, endeavour 
fairs of state, to the most minute details of do-|as far as possible to raise the tone of conversation 
mestic economy. to what it should be, remembering the importance 

That true kindness of heart, and ready sympa-|of the injunction, “ Keep thy heart with all dili- 








thy with others, which many possess, lend their! gence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
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Doubtless there are many who have felt con. | Europe, as a natural consequence of the parks of | March in that year. This Order states that his 
demnation for their sins of omission, and commis- | cattle which were formed in the rear of the armies. Majesty had consulted the learned men of his 
sion in this respect, and can feelingly adopt the) The years 1711 to 1714 were especially remarka- |dominion, who agreed that they knew of no cure 
prayer of the Psa)mist, ‘‘ Set a watch, O Lord, be-| ble for the mortality caused by the plague in |for the disease; and it even deprecates the at- 
fore my mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” Ne-| Western Europe, no less than ong million five| tempts at cure, * for while means are used to save 
yer is there greater need of watchfulness unto| hundred thousand cattle having perished by the | the sick, the discase spreads among the sound, and 
prayer, than in our social gatherings, that we|murrain during these years. Onthe 17th August |is increased more and more in proportion to the 
bring not condemnation upon ourselves, and dis-| 1711, Count Trajan Borromeo, a canon of Padua, |numbers seized with it. Hence the pole-axe was 
hoor to the christian name; and while striving|saw a stray and way-woro ox upon bis estate, and | made the radical cure in 1746, as it has been by 
to improve our social faculties, in order to render| instigated by humane motives, gave it shelter in our present Government one hundred and twenty 
our intercourse with others, agreeable and instruc-|a cowshed. This ox was soon reclaimed by its|years afterwards. This first Order in Council 
tive, it would be well for our restraint and encou-| owner, who stated that it had strayed from an then proceeds to give directions, which have ob- 
ragement to consider, in its broadest application,| Hungarian herd belonging to the com missariat of | viously dictated those issued in the present year, 
the gracious promise, “To him that ordereth his|the Austrian army. About a week after this un-jand are little more than a transcript of the rules 
conversation aright, will I show the salvation of|lucky vistit, the cattle in the shed which had laid down by Pope Clement XI. Plogue strick- 
God.” | sheltered the Hungarian beast began to sicken, \en beasts are to be killed and buried with lime; 

\and shortly afterwards died of a mualiguant pest. \the litter infected by them must be burned, and 
Cattle Plague For “The Friend.” | ‘The season was fine, and unusually dry ; but the |the sheds in which they died are to be cleansed, 


= |pest spread rapidly through the count’s herds, |fumigated with sulphur or gunpowder, and washed 
The prevalence of the “Cattle Plague” in\and from them extended widely, passing on to|over with vinegar and water. Men who tended 


England, and the liability to have it imported) Milan, Ferrara, the Campagna of Rome and Na- {ailing beasts are not to go near sound stock till 
into this country, together with the formal com-| ples, travelled through Sardinia and Piedmont, | they have changed their clothes and washed their 
then through Dauphiny into France, traversed | bodies. Convalescent cattle are not to be brought 

Switzerland, scaled the mountains of the Tyrol,jin contact with sound stock for a month. Travel- 
spread over Germeny, and penetrated into Hol- ling cattle are to be stopped on the highways for 
land, from whence it is supposed to have been examination, and the sick beasts must be slaugh- 
imported into Kngland. Italy did not get rid of tered. The local authorities, who are intrusted 
it for seven years. Pope Clement XI. lost 30,000 with the execution of this order, may appoint in- 
cattle in his States during this period, and was |spectors to see the rules enforced. Kight months 
so affected by the losses, that he published regu-' passed, but the local authorities failed to justify 
lations for the suppression of the plague, on which |the confidence reposed in them. So a second 
cipal part of an able article published in the last) our own Privy Council, during the existing attack Order in Council laments the want of local co- 
nuniber of The North British Review. ‘have made little improvement. The Pope ordered operation, and directs that, after the 27th Decem- 
“The fourteenth century was particularly re-| diseased cattle to be slaughtered, their hides to be |ber, 1746, “* No person do seud or drive any ox, 
markable in England for the frequent occurrence |slashed, so that they might not be used for bull, cow, calf, steer, or heifer, to any fair, market, 
of human plagues. Fifteen times at least, during) making leather, and their carcasses to be buried jor town in England; or do buy, sell, or expose for 
that century, did black death and its kindred) along with quicklime. But, instead of the £20 sale, any ox, &c., except fat cows and oxen ready 
plagues ravage Europe, sometimes preceded some- penalty which our Privy Council exact for an for immediate slaughter.” The Order further 
times followed, by grievous murrians among cat-| infringement of the order, the Pope ordained that directs that no fatted cattle shall be allowed to be 
tle. In the two years 1348-1349 a plague of great/ every man infringing these rules should be sent|taken from an infected herd; and to insure this 
intensity attacked the horned cattle in England. | to the gallows if he were a laic, and to the galleys | order being obeyed, all cattle going for slaughter 
They died by thousands, and the herdsmen, panic-| if he were an ecclesiastic. And yet, with these/must be provided with passes, or clean bills of 
stricken, fled from their herds, which roamed) Draconic laws, it took the Pope seven years to |health, given by a Justice of the Peace, upon in- 
wildly about the country, carrying the plaguc|expel the plague from his States. During this |formation sworn by oath. No such passes shall 
into every district. Many attempts were made to| period, Peidmont lost 80,000 oxen, aud the be issued unless the distemper has ceased for six 
confine the diseased cattle, but with little effect, | neighbouring countries iu a like proportion.” | weeks on the pastures or sheds of the cattle-owner. 
owing to the belief that they could communicate| * * * * . * * (These measures produced a very partial effect, 
the placue to man. The harvest in these years} ‘Late in the year 1744, or more probably |so that a new Act was passed in 1747, giving to 
was luckily plentiful, but, notwithstanding the| early in 1745, a murrain broke out among English |the king increased powers. This Act was fol- 


abundance of grain, the dearth of cattle was|cattle. The writers of that period, especially | 


lowed by continuing and extending Acts up to 
severely felt, and the horrors of famine were added| Mortimer, the secretary of the Royal Society, and | 1757. Many other Orders in Council were issued 


to those of the plagues among men and beasts.| Layard, the eminent physician, agree in ascribing|during this period, bewailing local apathy, and 
About a century later the murrain among cattle! its importation to two white calves brought over| urging increased exertion. Sometimes all the fairs 
was prevalent throughout Europe, and once wore|from Holland by a farmer living at Poplar near |in the country are stopped for two or three months; 
fell upon this country. It was again accompanied | London. Shortly after the arrival of these calves, jat other times the stoppage is limited to country 
by a plague among men. But on this occasion| some cows on the farm sickened. The distemper | fairs, fat stock being still allowed to be exposed 
the human plague, or ‘ sweating sickness,’ chicfly| spread among the cattle in the lower part of |for immediate slaughter. A few counties got rid 
fell upon the widdle and upper classes of society,| Essex, and soon reached London, which now jof the pestilence, but the neighbouring counties 
who were thus punished for their gluttony aud | through the metropolitan market, passed it into| harboured it, and passed over to the adjacent ones; 
Motous living; and its accompanying murrain| different parts of the country. Still it did not|so now arose a war of county against county, the 
among cattle does not appear to have caused such |travel rapidly, for, although the Government |healthy district proscribing the infected one, 
panic in the poorer classes as‘on the occasiun of issued a Commission in November to prevent|watching its roads and every outlet, so that no 
its previous visit, when their spirits were weighed its spread, the powers of the Commission extended | beasts, either sick or sound, should be allowed to 
down by repeated assaults of black death. ‘The only to Middlesex. Inspectors, who were butchers | pass. In the second year of the plague, 100,000 
years 1348 and 1480 produced no chroniclers of and cowkeepers, were appointed to examine cow- head of cattle perished in Lincolnshire; in the 
these murrains, so that we are unable either to|sheds, in order to separate sick and Sound beasts. |third year, Nottinghamshire lost 40,000, and 
identify or to differentiate between them and the| The former were killed and buried twelve feet|Cheshire 30,000, while many other counties suf- 
cattle plague of our own time. The preventive) under ground, their hides being well slashed, and fered in similar proportion. In the face of these 
measures used by the Governments of both periods | their careasses covered with two bushels of quick- | heavy losses, the Government gathered itself up 
are however identical. The separation of diseased! lime. A compensation by the Government of|for a desperate effort, and at the end of 1749 pro- 
Tom sound stock, so long since recommended by! forty shillings, or about half the average price of hibits the movement of all stock, whether fat or 

egetius, was then adopted as now; and the free cattle at that period, was given for each slaugh-|lean ; permitting slaughter only within two miles 
Use of the pole-axe to slaughter suspected aniwuals| tered beast. The progress of the distemper was of where any beast may be, on the 14th January, 
was encouraged then, as it has been in the!so slow that Government did not treat it as a|/175V. The object of this prohibition was to let the 
rder of Council during the present year.” | national evil until one year after its outbreak. In|disease burn itself out without the possibility of 

i © * * . * ° * |February 1746, an Act was passed, enabling the'extension. But London and Westminster made 

“The war which prevailed during the eigh-| King to issue Orders in Council for its suppres-|a huge clamor, fearing a famine, for roads were 
Yenth century diffused the plague all through sion, and the first Order is dated on the 12th of then few and bad, and dead meat could not reach 





pia that the disease is already existing in Mont-| 
gomery County of this State, make the subject! 
ove of general interest. In order to furnish our| 
readers, especially those of them who are farmers, | 
with reliable information respecting the history of | 
this scourge, its treatment, its fatality, and the| 
means proposed, or resorted to for its arrest and 
extermination, we will lay before them the prin- | 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































these cities in good condition. The opposition to 
the Order became so great that it was revoked be- 
fore it came into operation. The Privy Council 
now became faint-hearted, and left the war to 
counties, only interfering now and then in cases 
of grave evil-doing. So the disease wore itself 
out by pure exhaustion, the animals susceptible 
to its influence having mostly perished, until, in 
February, 1748, a general thanksgiving announced 
its cessation, no cases having occurred in the pre- 
vious year, and a few only in 1757.” 
* * * * * * 
(To be continued.) 
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It is better to find out one of our own faults than 
ten of our neighbours. 
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THIRD MONTH 10, 1866. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to 2d mo. 18th. In 
the House of Commons Lord Cardwell had introduced 
a bill for the future government of Jamaica. The pre- 
sent legislature is to be abolished. On the 16th ult., 
notice was given by Sir George Grey, that on the fol- 
lowing day he would ask for leave to bring in a bill to 
suspend for a limited time the habeas corpus act in Ire- 
land. It was expected the bill would pass both Houses 
on the }7th, and receive the royal assent on the 19th. 
The troops in Ireland were being distributed among the 
small towns. 





During the preceding month the presence |average of the preceding seventy-five years. 


THE FRIEND. 


as the Senate, the question of reconstruction has been 
ably discussed, and a great variety of views respecting 
it advanced by the speakers. The Committee on Ways 
and Means has reported a bill to regulate trade with 
British North America. The Senate bill to protect all 
persons in the United States in their civil rights, and 
furnish the means of their vindication, has been debated 
in the House. The Committee on Reconstruction re- 
ported joint resolutions for the admission of Tennessee, 
which were read twice, and recommitted and ordered to 
be printed. 

The Public Debt.—The monthly statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows the aggregate of debt 
on the first inst., to be $2,827,868,959. On that day 
there was in the Treasury $55,736,193 in coin, and 
$60,282,767 in currency, a total of $116,018,959. If 
this be deducted the debt will be $2,711,850,000. The 
debt has been reduced about $29,000,000 since 11th 
mo. Ist, 1865. The interest on $1,177,867,291, is pay- 
able in gold, on $1,185.428,980, the interest is payable 
in currency, and $463,586,707 draws no interest. 

The Patent Office.—The business of the office increased 
during tbe year 1865, to such an extent that more clerks 
and additional rooms became necessary. There were 
19,664 applications for patents in that period, and 6610 
patents were issued. Of the patents granted, there were 


—|to citizens of the United States 6,428, and to foreigners 


182. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 299. Of consump- 
tion, 47; inflammation of the lungs, 27; scarlet fever, 
14; croup, 8. The mean temperature of the Second 
month, according to the record kept at the Penna. Hos- 
pital, was 34.14 deg. The highest during the month 
being 60.50, and the lowest 7 deg. The amount of rain 
during the month was 6.61 inches 


seventy-seven years, is stated to be 30.54 deg. The 
mean temperature of the three winter months of 1865 
and 1866, has been 33,68, which is 2.35 deg. above the 
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tify.in the courts, to contract and be contracted” 
to acquire, hold and transmit property, in all cases 
same as whites, and be subject to no penal laws based 
on inequality or distinction. Most of the secessionists 
in = oe voted for the new article. 

he Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. New et onineie gold 132 a 
S. sixes, 1881, 104}; ditto, 5-20, 103. Balance in the 
Sub-treasury, $89,442,430. Superfine State flour, $7.19 
a $7.35. Shipping Ohio, $8.50 a $9.05. Baltimore 
flour, common to extra, $9.10 a $10.15. Spring wheat 
No. 1, $1.76; No. 2, $1.65; amber State, $2.40. South. 
ern oats, 50 a 52 cts.; State 56 cts. Yellow Je 
corn, 80 cts.; mixed western, 77 a 78 cts.; white southern 
84 cts. Middlings cotton, 43a 44 cts. Philadelphia — 
Superfine flour, $6 a $@°75; extra, $7 a $7.50; and 
fancy, $11 a $12.50 per bbl. Choice red wheat, $2.25; 
white, $2.25 a $2.50. Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, Tl@ 
72 cts. Oats, 50 cts. Clover seed, prime, $6.50; com. 
mon, $60.0. Timothy, $4 a $4.25. Flaxseed, $2.75 4 
$2.80. Baltimore: — Superfine flour, $8.12 a $8.62, 
Prime red wheat, $2.10 « $2.30; white, $2.70 a $2.85, 
Oats, 47 a 49 cts. Mixed corn, 65 a 68 cts.; white, 70 
a 73 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.25. Milwaukie— 
No. 1 wheat, $1.28; No. 2, $1.14. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from T. Penrose, Io., per N. Warrington, 
Agt., $2, vol. 38; from A. Raley, O., per Y. Warner, $2, 
vol. 38; from R. Chambers, Pa., $4, vols. 39 and 40: 
from B. Gilbert, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from M. A. Fritchman, 
lil., $2, to No. 19, vol. 40; from Susan L. Temple, Pa., 


| $2, to No. 20, vol. 40. 


The average of the | 
mean temperature of the Second month for the past /roge, $2 


Received from Friends of Plymouth, O., per Jos. Pen- 
7, for the Relief of the Freedmen. 





NOTICE. 
A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to the 


of numbers of persons in various districts, with tbe | highest winter mean during that entire period was 38.33, | Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use of 


scarcely concealed purpose of promoting insurrection, 
had given the authorities uneasiness and led to increas- 
ed vigilance. These suspected parties are supposed to 
be emissaries of American Fenianism. The Daily News 
believes that the government has acceded to the propo- 
sitions of the Roman Catholic Hierachy in Ireland, and 
that hereafter the Senate of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, will consist of half Protestants and half Roman 
Catholics. The Liverpool market for cotton and bread- 
stuffs, without material change. Consols, 873. U.S. 
5-20, 68}. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount 
to 44 per cent. The weekly returns of the bank show 
a heavy increase of coin: the result, it is said, of large 
sbipments of French manufactures to the United States, 
and their sale for cash. 

In the debate on the address to the emperor, M. de 
Persigney contended that the English Parliamentary 
institutions were unsuited for France. The emperor, 
he said, had given to France double liberty, founded on 
the solid basis of authority. It depended on public 
opinion to develop the liberty granted by the constitu- 
tion. M. Rouland said that the existing liberties of 
France were sufficient, while the Marquis de Boissy 
maintained a contrary opinion. Finally the address in 
the house to the Ewperor’s speech was unanimously 
adopted. 

Late Central and South American advices have been 
received. Ecuador has joined Chili and Peru against 
Spain. The American steamer Uncle Sam was seized 
at Panama on suspicion of loading stores for the Span- 
iards. There has been but little change in affairs in 
Chili. The blockade of Caldera has been raised. In 
Bolivia the civil war is ended. In Peru the situation 
remains the same. Granada and Massaga, in Nicaragua, 
experienced twenty-one earthquakes in twenty-four 
hours. The volcano of Turribaibo, in Costa Rica, was 
in a very active State. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—In the Serate a petition 
of leading authors and publishers of the country, asking 
for an international copy right law between the United 
States and Great Britain, has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. A bill to grant lands in 
aid of the construction of a railroad from Springfield, 
Missouri, to the Pacific, passed the Senate. The Mili- 
tary Committee has reported a bill for the disbandment 
of the militia of the lately rebellious States, and to pre- 
vent their reorganization. The concurrent resolution, 
providing that no Senator or Representative shall be 
admitted in either House, from any of the States lately 
in rebellion, until such States shall bave been declared 
entitled to representation, has occasioned much debate 
in the Senate. In the House of Representatives as well 
















and the lowest 26.66. 
The Railroads of the South.—The ravages of war left 


their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 14th of 


| Third month, 1866, at 3 o’clock, p. m., at Arch Street 


the railroads throughout the Southern States in a ruin- | Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 


ous condition, but almost as soon as hostilities ceased, 
the work of restoration began. Some aid has been 
afforded by the government, and some by northern 


Beside repairing the old lines of road, many new and 
important ones have beer projected and some actually 
commenced. The probability is, that in a few years 
this section of the United States will be much better 
provided with railroads than it was before the rebellion. 

Miscellaneous. — The Minnesota Legislature voted 
down a resolution endorsing President Johnson’s policy, 
passed one endorsing the action of Congress, and ad- 
journed on the 2d. 

The Wisconsin Legislature passed a series of resolu- 
tions endorsing the action of Congress touching the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill, on the 2d, 62 to 32. 

an Alabama, whipping and branding bave been abol- 


introduced, entitled “ bard labour for the county.” 


freedmen of that State should be granted all civil rights 
except that of suffrage, and that there should be no 
special statutes for them. 

The Commissioner of Freedmen has issued a circular 
designed to obtain the State laws in each State on the 
subject of marriage, and apply those laws to the colored 
people. 

The officers of the revenue cutters have been ordered 
to prevent the vessels of Spain and Peru from entering 
the ports of the United States with vessels captured as 
prizes. 


naval depots, to which they were appointed during the 
war. 
Treaties have been formed between the United States 


Kansas. Treaties with other tribes are being prepared. 

The Stock of Cotton.—The cotton brokers of New York 
estimate that the total amount of cotton in the United 
1,500,000 bales. Of this quantity about 325,000 bales 


ports, the rest being still in the interior, or in the hands 
of manufacturers. 


ing involuntary servitude except for crime, protecting 
persons of African descent in their rights of property, 
and granting them the usual civil rights, such as to tes- 


ished as legal punishments, and a new punishment is | inte 


Ex-Governor Brown, of Georgia, advises that the | 


Key West and New Orleans are being abandoned as | $ic#l School. 


and the Creek Nation and the Shawnee Nation, of 


Wittiam Bertie, Clerk. 





A Friend, formerly engaged in teaching, desires em- 


capitalists, but the southern people themselves appear | ployment. as Bookkeeper, Clerk, or the like. Address 
to have manifested unexpected energy and foresight. | box 253, Philadelphia Post-Office. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Superintendent of the Asylum is desirous of pro- 
curing the services of a young man to perform the duties 
of Apothecary in the Institution. The situation presents 
advantages to one wishing to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A good education and some knowledge of Chem- 
istry will be required. Application may be made to the 
Superintendent at the Asylum. 





NOTICE, 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to supert+ 
nd and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
|provement of the Indian natives at Tanessassa, Catta- 
|raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 





WESTTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas 
Application may be made to eitber of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila.’ 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Sprace St., Phila. 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., S 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


States, on the first of the 2d month, was very nearly | ‘SAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTBING 


was in N. York, and about 600,000 balesin the southern | TON, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, 


Texas.—I\n the State Convention, an article of the | of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
constitution has been ordered to be engrossed, abolish- |delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





ev ———~ 


“WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


